THE GREAT WAR, 1917

Lloyd George wanted answered should be put down in
writing and he would then send his reply to Sir William
Robertson, who could communicate the information to
Lloyd George if he thought fit. He pointed out, however,
the absurdity of the French contemplating the abandonment
of their attack just at the very moment when it should be
pressed home. At that time reports from prisoners showed
that the enemy was short of food both with regard to the
civilian population in Germany and amongst the troops in
the fighting area. In Germany itself strikes had been com-
mon and Douglas thought that this was the very time when
all the Allies should combine to make a special effort to take
advantage of the enemy's weaknesses. If the Germans were
allowed any respite they would without doubt increase the
activity of their submarines in an attempt to improve the
food conditions.

In France great disappointment was felt that General
Nivelle's attacks had not been more successful. His ambitious
plans had been expected to break through the enemy's lines
and reach Laon in the second day's fighting. Instead of
achieving a break-through, only a few of the objectives had
been reached. When Captain Gemeau, the French liaison
officer attached to Douglas's staff, discussed the situation,
Douglas told him that as far as he could see the battle was
progressing more or less as one would normally have ex-
pected it to do. Nivelle's ambition to break through the
German lines could only have been fulfilled had the most
careful preparations beforehand been made and everything
been in readiness for pursuing the enemy as soon as pene-
tration had been gained. In other words, it was useless to
contemplate trying to break through the line of an enemy
capable of counter-attacking strongly. Complete control
of the situation must be acquired first, and that would take
time.

When Douglas had prepared his written statement re-
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